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THE HEEMIT. 



SHOJRT BULE8 FOR ANÁLY8I8 OF 8ENTENCE8. 

§ 1. Essential Terms of the Sentence. — Every sentence* 
mušt consist of two essential terms or parts, namely, the 
Subject and the Predicate. 

§ 2. Subject and Predicate defined. — The Subject is 
that of which something is said, as, The sun shines. The 
Predicate is that which is said of the Subject, as, The sun 
shines. 

Note. In commands the Subject is sometimes nnderstood, as Come, 
i.e. come thou. 

§ 3. The Subject mušt contain a Noun, or words equiva- 
lent to a Noun. Words equivalent to a Noun may be : 

1. A Pronoun, as, Ľ shines. 

2. An Adjective, as, Many die young. 

3. An Infinitive, as, To lie is disgraceful. 

4. A Gerund, as, Lyvng is disgraceful. 

5. A Clause, as, That one should lis is disgraceful,r 
§ 4. The Predicate mušt contain a Verb. 

§ 5. Adjuncts. — Both Subject and Predicate may háve 
Adjuncts, that is, words added to complete or modify their 
meaning. The Adjuncts of the Subject are called Attributes ; 

1 A sentence is a combination of words expressing a single thou^t. 

B 



2 THE HEBMIT. 

the Adjuncts of tbe Predicate are o£ three kinds, víz., the 
Object, the Complement, and the Adverbial. 
JSxamples, 

1. The glorious snn shines hrighťly. Here glorious is 
an attribute of sim, and hrightly is an adverbial be- 
longing to shines. 

2. Many men wear frocJc-coats, Here mwn/y is an 
attribute of men, and froch-coats is an object after 
the verb wear. 

3. The view from the window is jpicUiresgue, Here 
/rom ť/iô wmdow is an.attribnte of v^W, and pictU' 
resque is called the complement after the Verb is. 

§ 6. The Attribute, which may be added to the Object 
or Complement as well as the Subject, is nsnally -an Adjec- 
tive, but it may be : 

1. A Nonn in Apposition, as, Vitellius, the Emjperor, 
was murdered. 

2. A Noun in the Possessive Čase, as, Goesar^s army 
conqnered the Britons. 

3. A Nonn govemed by a Preposition, as, The men on 
the wall fonght bravely. 

4. An Infinitivo, as, Their euriosity to see the plače 
was intense. 

§ 7. The Object [called also the Completion of the Predi- 
cate] is a Noun, or the equivalent of a Noun, and follows 
Transitive Verbs. 

§ 8. The Adverbial [called also the Eztension of the 
Predicate] is a word or phrase attached to the Verb to 
express either : 1. The Plače ; 2. The Time ; 3. The Man- 
ner ; or 4. The Canse, of the actioň denoted by it, as : 

1. He lives at Li/verjpool. Plače. 

2. He was bom on the Ist of Jamuary. Time. 

3. He speaks well. Manner. 

4. She ÍBÁnted from f right Canse. 
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NoTB. The Infinitive meaning in order to do a thing is aiv Adrerbial 
of cause, a» He came to see^ The Nominatíye Absolute is an Adverbia] 
sometimes of cause, sometimes of tíme, e.g., 

Casar being appointed thdr generál, the soldiers took courage. Cause. 
The lesBons wer, vriting tíme began. Time. 

§ 9. The Complement is of fonr kinds, namelj : 

i. The Appositional Complement, which is used, 
a. After what are called Cópnla Verbs, as &e, heeome, 
grow, fee\ cup'pewry seem, &c., and Passive- Verbs of 
ihinkmg, caUi/ng, and maJcvng ; as : 
The day is fine, 
Victoria is Qiieen of Engla/nd, 
Presents given at Christmas are called 
Ghri8tm^aS'Boxe8. 

'• Note.. The words U and there in sneh sentences as, It is a fine day, 
There are many ťhieves about^ are Appositíonal Complements. 

h, After Ačtive Verbs of thinkmg, calliňgy and 
mahing, as : 

They made Caomllns dictator. 

Note. In ease (a) the Complement is íb Appositíon to the Subject 
of the Sentence, in čase (b) to the Objeet. 

ii. The Dative Complement, which is used : 
a. Afber šuch Verbs as 

ÄsJcy add, teach, offer, lend, 
Pa/y, give, tell^ promise, sendy 
and Í9 nsnally denoted by the preposition to 
expressed op imderstood. 
h. With certain Prepositions to denote advantage, 
neamess, equálity, &c. or their contraries, as .: 
The battle was agai/nst us. 
He worked /or his master. 
Or without the Preposition, as, 
Saddle me the ass. 

b2 



4 THE HERMIt. 

iíi. The Infinitive Complement, whicli is used, 

a. Afber Yerbs of a/uthority, (issertion, remembrance^ 
&c., as : 

He cominaiided tlie men to sit down, 

He declared the sliow of hands to he infavour 

of the motion, 
I remember the noble lord to ha/ve spoken tJius, 
J). Afber the Verbs hid, dare^ feel, hear, let, maJce, see, 
and the Anxiliary Verbs «aw, vňlly shall, may mu8t\ 
the sign to being omitted, as : 

I saw him run, for, I saw him to run, 
iv. The Frepositional Complement, which is nsed : 
a. A^T Intransitivé Verbs, as : 
He talked of the weather, 
If the Preposition be regarded here as belonging to thei 
Verb, the two together form a Transitive Verb goveming ai 
direct Object, as, He talked-of the weather. 

h, Afber Transitive Verbs, to introdnce a secondary 
or indirect Object, as : 

They pnt the children to hed, 

where hed is the indirect Object afber the Verb 

puUto. 

§ 10. Frepositional Complement and Adyerbial. — The 

Frepositional Complement is not always oasily distinguished 

fiľom the Adverbial, and analysts themselves differ in 

opinion úpon the point. Thns in the sentence, He made m 

hox of woody the words of wood are by some nnderstood as a 

Frepositional Complement, by others as an Adverbial of 

Caose, since the materiál of which a thing is made may be 

regarded as an anteeedent canse of its being made.^ It is 

nsefol, as a mle, to admit as Frepositional Complements 

- In the Analysis of English edited by Mr. Dalgleisb, of tbe London 
International College, to which I am largely indebted, the sentence, 
War shvpe are huUt of iron, is given as an example of Adverbial of 
Canse, whilst on the other hand, They accused the boy of theft is said 
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-[Only thoäe casés where the Preposition may be united to 
the Yerb, and form a Transitive Yerb goveming an Object, 
as, to spedk-of, wonder-at, &c. 

§ 11. Difiereat kinds of Sentences. — Sentences are 
either Principal or Subordinate. A Principal Sentence is 
a simple staten^nt, question, or command; as William 
. defeated James, Ľid William defeat James ? &c. Subordi- 
nate Sentences are added to amplify, explain, or modify, all 
or part of the Principal Sentence, as 'William, who was 
King of Bngland, defeated James, when the latter encmi/n' 
tered hún in Irelam,d,* 

Note. A group of sentences composed of a Principal Sentence with 
fiSubordinate Sentences attached is sometimes called a Complez 
Sentence. 

* § 12. Connectives. — The words whicb link sentences 
together are called Connectives. They are either Co- 
■ordinative and Subordinative Conjunctions, op Relative 
Pronouns and Adverbs. 

§ 18. Kinds of Subordinate Sentences. — Subordinate 
Sentences are of three kinds, according as they perform the 
functions — ^1. of Substantives ; 2. of Adjectives ; 3. of 
Adverbs. 

A. The Substantival Sentence is usually introduced by 
the Conjunction that, Being equivalent to a Noun 
it may stand either as Subject or Object of the 
Verb in the Principal Sentence, as : 

to afford an instance of Frepositional Complement. Now, if the iron is 
to be regarded as tbe cause of the building of the ships, the theft maj 
at least with equal propriety be considered the cause of the accusation ; 
and the words of theft háve therefore a claim to be considered as an 
Adverbial phrase. It would not be difficult to show that all or nearly 
all tiie so-called * Frepositional Complements used after a Transitive 
Verb to introduce a Secondary Object ' are really Adverbials of Time, 
Flace, Manner, or Cause, and the adoption o f this view would be a 
distinct gain in teaching boys, who recognise an Adverbial without 
múch difficulty, but are sadly perplexed by thô tlaôOTj cä. ^oos^^oät^ä. 
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1, That William conquered James is ceriain. Here 
the sentence that William conquered James is 
Substantival, becanse it means Tlie-fa/it-of" 
Willia/m^S'Jumng-conquered'James^ and stands 
as Subject to the Verb is, 

2. He says that William conquered James, Here 
tbe sentence that William conquered Jamss is 
Object afber says, 

B. The Adjjectival or Attňbntiye Sentence. — The Attri- 
bntive Sentence is nsually introdnced by Relative 
Pronouns, or šuch Connectives as may be resolved 
into a phrase containing a B^lative Prononn, as : 

William, who was King of Engla/rid, defeated 
James. 

C. The Adverbial Sentence is nsnally introdnced by 
Adverbs or Subordinative Conjnnctions, and may 
espress the Plače, Time, Manner, or Canse, of an 

action, as : 

Plače. And fools rnsh in where angels fea/r to 

tread, 
Time. Wli&tie^er I taJce my walks abroady 

How many poor I see. 
Manner. He did as he was told, 
Cause. He did this becanise he was told, 
§ 14. Componnd Sentences. — ^A nnmber of Principal 
Sentences may be linked together by Co-ordinative Con- 
jnnctions, as, He eats and drinks, or placed in jnxtaposition 
without any connective, as, I came, I saw, I conqnered. 
The whole gronp is sometimes called a Componnd Sentence. 

Note. Subordinate Sentences also are frequently found connected by 
Co-ordinative words. They are then said to be Co-ordinate to one 
another, subordinate to the principál Sentence. 

%* For a more complete account of the analysis of English Sentences 
the reader should consult the handbooks of Mr. J. D. Morell, or Mr. 
Dalgleish of the London International CoUege. 



HINT8 FOR ANALY8I8. 

1. Conversion. — ^The passage f or analysis slioiíld be 
written out at ňill length, tlie words being arranged, not 
necessarily in the order in whicli ťhey stand in the poém, 
bnt as they woold stand in a prose narrative. All words 
wanting to complete the sense mušt also be added. 

JSxomijple. 

For this commissioned I forsook the sky ; 

Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-servant I. — 1. 192-3. 
Oonversion, (The added words are in itaKcs.) 

I, commissioned for this j?z*rpo5e, forsook the sky. Nay, 
cease thou to kneel — ^I am thy fellow-servant. 

2. Division into Sentences. — Having converted the pas- 
sage, and rendered it complete, divide it into sentences, 
marking the co-ordination or subordination of each to the 
rest, and placing a letter of the alphabet against each sen- 
tence for convenience of reference. 

3. Analysis. — Find the Subject and Verb of each sen- 
tence ; add in the adjnncts belonging to the Snbject, and 
the adjnncts belonging to the Verb. Remember also, 

a. That aU Yerbs, whether Transitive or Intransitive, 

may háve one or more Adverbials. 
&. That Transitive Verbs háve an Object, and some- 

times a Gomplement also. 
c. That Intransitive Yerbs may háve a Gomplement 
bnt not an Object. 
Hence the procešs of analysis involves three stages. Ad- 
vanced pnpils may dispense with the two preliminary ones. 
On the foUowing page is shown an analysis of lines 
111-116, 71-76, 230, and 218-219. Pupils who háve leamt 
Mr. Dalgleish's systém may adopt his analytic notation in 
preference to the method given in the first colnmn of the 
analysis. 
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*«* AbbxeTÍ8tÍonB : P. Frindpal ; 8. Sentenoe ; AdT. Adverbial ; Atfaľ. Atttibntative í 
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HINŤ8 FOR PAR8INO. 

Parsing is of two kinds, Etymological and Syntacticdl, 

Etymologicdl parsing consists in stating the parts of 
speech to whicli each word in a sentence belongs, together 
witb. any accidents of čase, nnmber, gender, tense, &c., 
wMcli maj attacli to them. 

Syntacticdl parsing is a statement of the relation wHcli 
each word or phrase bears to the other parts of the sentence. 

The word parsing is however nsuaJlj nnderstood to mean 
both these kinds combined. The words ' parse and give 
the grammatical construction ' are sometimes used in 
setting Examination Qnestions ; in this čase ' parse ' means 
' parse etymologically/ and ' give the grammatical con- 
stmction ' means 'parse syntactically.' 

Example. 

Parse and give the grammatical construction of each 
word in the following passages : 

1. Thns stands an aged ehn in ivy bonnd. 

2. And ' Hail, my son,* the reverend sire replied. 
Thtís'] adverb, modifying the verb stands. 

stands'] intransitive verb, indicative mood, present tense, 

singulár number, third person, agreeing with 

nominative e^w. 
an] indefinite article [or demonstrative adjective] point- 

ing ont the noun ehn, 
ageď] adjective, positive degree, qualifying the nonn ehn. 
elm] common noun, neuter gender, singulár number, 

nominative čase to verb stands. 
iní preposition, governing the noun ivy. 
ivy] common noun, neuter gender, singulár number, 

objective čase, govemed by in. 
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howiď] past participle of tlie verb to bind, nominative 

čase, agreeing with elm. 
anď] conjunction, connecting tbe sentence with. the pre- 

ceding. 
Jiaiľ] interjection. 
my"] poBsessive pronoun, nominative čase, agreeing with 

8071. 

son] common noun, mascnline gender, singulár nnmber, 

nominative addressed. 
ths] definite article [or demonstrative adjective],pointing 

ont the noun sire. 
reverend] adjective, positive degree, qualifying sire. 
svrel common noun, mascnline gender, singulár number, 

nominative čase to verb replied. 
rejpUed] past tense of intransitive verb to refphf^ indica- 

tive mood, singulár number, third person, 

agreeing with sire. 



PAESING SCHÉME. 



Noun 

Verb 
Adjective 
Protwun 

Adverb 

Preponäon 
ČonjuneUon 



(Proper, 
Common, or 
Abstract? 

(Transltiye, 
Intrantátiye, or 
Copnla ? 

( Positive, 

•1 Gomparative, or 

I Superlatíve ? 

( Personál, 
■j Relatíve, or 
vlnterrogative? 

^ Plače, 
Time, 
Manner, or 
Canse? 

í Goveming 
\ whatword? 

f Connectinp: 
t whatword? 



Gender? 



Mood? 



Tense? 



) Qualifying 
I wliaitNoun? 



\ Gender? 

Positive, 
Comparative,or 
Superlatíve ? 



Number? 



Number? 



Number? 



Modifying 
what Verb, 
Adjective, 
or Adverb? 



Oase? 



Person? 



Čase? 



(Nom. to 
what Verb, 
orgovemed 
by what? 

{Agreement 
or Govern- 
ment? 



(Agreement 
or Govern- 
ment? 
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MEMOIR O F TH0MA8 PARNELL. 

Thomas Parnell, the antlior of 'The Hermit,' was de- 
scended fiľom an ancient family possessing property at Con- 
gleton in Cheshire. He was bom in Dublin in 1679, bis 
fatber, wbo bad fougbt on tbe side of tbe Commonwealtb, 
baving removed to Ireland at tbe Restoration. Having 
early distingnisbed bimself by bis remarkable powers of 
memory, be became a študent of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, 
at tbe age of tbirteen, wbere bis compositions attracted 
considerable attention. In 1700 b© became Masterof Arts, 
and was tbe samé year ordained a deacon, tbougb under tbe 
canonical age, by a dispensation from tbe Bisbop of Derry, 
and five years afterwards was appointed Arcbdeacon of 
Clogber. In 1706 be first visited London, and from tbat 
time until bis deatb be spent a portion of every year tbere, 
leading a somewbat profligate and iinsteady life, but being 
on intimate terms witb Addison, Steele, Gay, Swift, Pope, 
and most of tbe otber great literary men of tbat age. He 
died at Cbester in 1717, at tbe age of tbirty-eigbt. 

Mr. Gilfillan, in bis edition of tbe * Englisb Poets,' gives 
tbe foUowing criticism of Pamell and bis poetry, — 

* Tbe wbole tenor of Pamelľs bistory convinces us tbat 
be was an easy-tempered, kind-bearted, yet querulous and 
self-indulgent man, wbo bad no higber motive or object 
tban to gratify bimself. His very ambition aspired not to 
lofty altitudes. His utmost wisb was to attain a metro- 
politan pulpit, wbere be could bave added tbe reputation 
of a popular preacber to tbat of being tbe jprotégé of Swift 
and tbe pet of tbe Scríblerus Club. Tbe cbaräcter of bis 
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poetry is in keeping witli tlie temperament of the man. It 
is slipshod, easy, and pleasing. If thedistingaishing qnaJily 
of poetry be to give pleasure, then Parnell is a poet. You 
never thrill under his power, but you read liim with a quiet, 
constant, snbdned gratification. If never eminently ori- 
ginál, lie lias the art of enuntiating commonplaces with 
felicity and grace. The stories he relates are almost all 
old, bnt his manner of telling them is new. His thoughts 
and images are mostly selected from his commonplace book, 
bnt he ntters them with sneh a natural ease of manner, that 
yon are tempted to think them his own. He knows the 
compass of his poetical powers, and never attempts any- 

thing very lofty or ardnous By far his most popular 

poém is " The Hermit.*' In it he tells a tale that had been 
told in Arabic, French, andEnglish for the tenth time ; and 
in that tenth edition tells it so well that the pnblic háve 
thanked him for it as for an, originál work. Of course,^ 
the story not being Pamelľs, it is not his fault that it casts 
no light npon the dread problems of Providence it professed 
to explain. Bnt the incidents are recorded with ease and 
Uvelines8, the characters are rapidly depicted and strikmgly 
contrasted, and many touches of trae poetiy occnr.' 

The poems of Parnell best known to fáme besides his 
* Hermit,' are the * Allegory on Man,* * Hynm to Content- 
ment,' * Faery Tale,' * Hesiod,* and * Night Piece on Death.' 
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THE FOJSM 8H0RTLY PÁRAPHRA8ED. 

(1-12.) An aged hermit^who has passed his life in commiinion vith 
God, Í8 suddenly struck with the belief that vice is triumphant in this 
world, and that virtue obejs vice. This causes him to donbt whether 
the God of mercy and justice whom he serves be really ťhe mier of the 
world. He no longer feels confídent in the prospect of etemal happiness 
hereafter, and all the hoIy calm of his sonl is lost. (13-20.) The donbts 
in liis xnind are compared to a stone thrown into a smooth ezpanse of 
water^ mffling and distorting all the image of heaven which had been 
reflected In it. (21-2B.) In order to ascertain the truth he resolves to 
see for himself that world which hitherto he knew only from the 
desciiptions of books or the taJk of the country peopIe,and sets out one 
morning úpon his travels. (29-42.) About mid-day he meets with a 
young man travelling like himself. They enter into conversation and 
continue their joumey together. (43-70.) Evening approaches. They 
seek a nighťs lodging at a noble mansion and are magnificently enter- 
tained by the owner, a vain ostentatious inan. On their departure in 
the morning the yonth steals a golden goblet. (71-80.) Horror and 
amazement of the hermit when the youth displays his stolen treasnre. 
(81-116.) A storm arising they repair for shelter to the houseof a 
miser, who with great reluctance at length allows them to enter, and 
places before them a slight refreshment of the coarsest kind. To the 
hermiťs astonishment the youth presents the miser with the goblet 
stolen from their former host. (117-128.) The storm having cleared 
away they proceed on their journey, the hermit lost in perplexity at 
his partner's strange conduct. (129-167.) Next night they are enter- 
tained at the house of a pious God-fearing man. In the morning the 
youth creeps towards the cradle where the landlorďs infant son was 
sleeping, and wrings the child's neck. (158-169.) The hermit now 
fairly takes to flight in his horror, but his aged steps fail him, and he 
is easily overtaken by the youth. One of the servants from the mansion 
accompanies them as a guide ; in crossing a rustic bridge the youth 
pushes him into the stream below, where he is drowned. (170-187.) 
The hermiťs fúry now passes all bounds. * Detested wretch ! ' he cries — 
but scarcely had the words fallen from his lips, when his companion 
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changed his mortal form and became an angel. The old man's rage 
gives plače to astonishinent, and the heavenly being declares his mission, 
and explains the meaning of his pást actions as foUows. (188-239.) 
' The holiness of thj pást life has not been forgotten by Heaven, and it 
Í8 on that account that I háve been specially sent from above to calm 
the donbts that torment thee. Now learn the truth respecting Divine 
Government God justly claims to be the mier of the world, since He 
has Himself created it. But He govems it not directly, but by *' using 
second means to work His ends." Hence, thongh He avails Himself of 
men's actions, He does not control their will. Let what thou hast 
lately seen be a proof to thee that even where vice appears tríumphant, 
the just and merciful purposes of the Almighty are being accomplished. 
By the loss of his goblet the rich vain man has received a waming 
against idle ostentation, and he now entertains his guests with less ex- 
travagance. The gift of that samé goblet has warmed the miser's heart, 
and has shown him that hospitality and kindness are súre to meet 
their reward. The infant son of our host of last night had ** half- 
weaned " the father's heart from God, " but God, to save the faťher, 
took the son/' And lastly, the guide who has just now met with a 
watery grave, had intended this very night to rob his generous master, 
and Rteal for his own base uses those treasured heaps of money which 
are now spent in works of charity. Now then return to thy celí, and 
doubt no longer that a God of justice, mercy, and goodness, rules the 
world.' (240-249.) The angel then ascends into heaven, and the hermit, 
his doubts now dispelled, retums to his humble dwelling, and passes a 
life of piety and peace. 
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THE HERMIT. 

%* In order to facilitate reference in the notes on analysis, the 
Principal Sentences in the yarious paragraphs of the poém háve been 
marked with letters of the alphabet. Where a Principal Sentence occu- 
pies more than one line, the letter is affixed to the line in which the 
verb occurs. 

Far in a wild, Tmknown to public view, 
A From youtli to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
B C The moss liis bed, the cave his hnmble celí, 
D E His food the fimits, his drink the crystal well : 

F Kemote from man, with God he pass'd the days, 5 
G H Prayer all his bnsiness, all his pleasnre praise. 
A life so sacred, šuch serene repose, 
A Seem'd heaven itself, till one snggestion pose ; 

That vice should trinmph, virtue vice obey, 
B This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway : 10 
G His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
D And all the tenonr of his sonl is lost. 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm natnre's image on its wateiy breast, 
E p Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 15 
G And skies beneath with answering colonrs glow : 

Bnt if a stone the gentle scéne divide, 
H Swift rnffling circles cnrl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken snn, 
I Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder nm. 20 
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To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it right, 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Wbose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew,) 
A B He qnits bis celí ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 25 

c And fíxed the scallop in his hat before ; 

D Then with the sun a rising journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

A The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 

B And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 30 

Bnt when the sonthem snn had warm'd the day, 

C A yoiith came posting o'er a crossing way ; 
,D E His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

F And soft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 

G Then near approaching, * Father, hail ! ' he cried ; 36 

H And * Hail ! my son,' the reverend sire repĽed ; 
I J Words follow'd words, from qnestion answer flow'd, 

K And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road ; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart : 40 

L Thns stands an aged elm in ivy bonnd, 

M Thns youthful ivy clasps an elm aronnd. 

A Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 

B Game onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 

C Náture in silence bid the world repose ; 45 

D When near the road a stately paláce rose : 

E There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crown'd their sloping sides of grass. 

F It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger's home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 51 

G Prov'd the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
H I The pair arrive : the liveried servants wait ; 

J Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
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E The table groans with. costlj piles of food, 55 

L And all is more Ýhan hospitably good. 
M Tlieii led to rest, the day's long tóil they drown, 
Deep snnk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 
A At length 'tis mom, and at the dawn of daj, 
B Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 60 

c Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, ' 
D And shake the neighbonring wood to banish sleep. 
E Up ríše the gnests, obedient to the call : 
F An early banqnet deck'd the splendid halí ; 
G Rich Inscious wine a golden goblet grac*d, 65 

Which the kind master forc'd the gnests to taste. 
H Then, pleas'd and thankful, fŕom the porch they go ; 
I And, bnt the landlord, none had oanse of woe ; 
J His cup was vanish'd ; for in secret goise 
K The yonnger gnest purloin'd the glittering príze. 70 
As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and basking in the snmmer ray, 
Disor^er'd stops to shnn the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 
A So seem'd the sire ; when far npon the road, 75 

The shining spoil his wily partner show'd. 
B c He stopp'd with silence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
D E And múch he wish'd, but durst not ask to part : 
F G Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it bard, 

That generous actions meet a base reward. 80 

A While thus they pass, the sun his glory shronds, 
B The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
c A sound in air presag'd approaching rain, 
D And beasts to covert scud across the plaín. 
E Wam'd by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 85 

To seek for shelter at a neighbonring seat. 
P 'Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground, 
G And strong, and large, and unimprov'd aronnd 

O 
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Its owner's temper, timorons and severe, 
H Unkind and griping, cans'd a desert tliere. 90 

As near tbe miser's heavy doors they drew, 
A Fierce rising gusts with sndden fúry blew ; 
B The nimble lightning mix'd with. showers began,* 
c And o'er their beads loud rolling tbnnders ran. 
D E Here long tbey knock, but knock or call in vain, 96 
Driven by tbe wind, and batter'd by tbe rain. 
F At lengtb some pitý warm'd tbe master's breast, 
G ('Twas then bis tbreshold first receiv'd a guest,) 
H Slow creaking tums tbe door witb jealons čare, 
I And balf be welcomes in tbe sbivering pair ; 100 

J One frugal faggot ligbts tbe naked walls, 
K And natnre's fervonr tbrongb tbeir linibs recalls : 

Bread of tbe ooarsest Bort, witb eager wine, 
L Eacb bardly granted, serv*d tbem botb to dine ; 

And wben tbe tempest fírst appear'd to cease, 105 

M A ready warning bid tbem part in peace 
N Witb still remark tbe pondering bermit view'd 

In one so ricb, a life so poor and rude ; 
o And wby sbould sncb, witbin bimself be cried, 

Lock tbe lost wealtb a tbousand want beside ? lio 

f But wbat new marks of wonder soon took plače 
In every settling feature of bis face, 
Wben from bis vest tbe young companion bore 
Tbat cup, tbe generous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profusely witb tbe precious bowl, 115 

The stinted kindness of tbis cburlish soul ^ 
A But now tbe clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
B Tbe sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 
c A fresber green tbe smelHng leavés display, 
D And, glittering as they tremWe, cheer tbe day : 120 
E Tbe weatber courts tbem from tbeir poor retreat, 
F Aíld tbe glad master bolts tbe weary gate. 
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A While henjce they Yralk, the pilgrím'a bosom 
wrouglit 
Wiili all the trayel of nojcertaizi thought ; 
B His partner'a acts witlioiit their oanse appear, 125 

c D 'Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madneas here : 
E Petesting that, and pitjing this, he goes, 

Lost and confonnded with. the yaríons shows. 
A Now nighťs dim sliades agaín involve the sky, 
6 Again the wanderers want a plače to lie, 130 

G D Again the J search, and fínd a lodging nigh : 
B F The soil improy'd arotind, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
G It seenoi'd to speak its master's tnm of miad, 

Content, and not for praise, but yirtue kind. 135 

A Hither the walkers tum with weary feet, 
B c Then bless the mansion, and the master greet : 

Their greeting fair bestow'd, with modest gnise, 
D E The conrteotts master hears, and thus replies : 

* Withont a vain, withont a grudging heart, 140 

A To Him who gives ns all, I yield a part j 
B c From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer/ 
D E He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
F Then talk'd of virtue tiU the time of bed, 1 45 

G When the grave honsehold round his halí repair, 
H Wam'd by a beli, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 
A B Was strong for toil, tthe dappled mom arose. 
o Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 150 

Near the clos'd cradle where an infent slept, 
D And writh'd his neok : the landlorďs little pride, 
E O strange retum ! grew black, and gasp'd, and died ! 

Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
F How look'd our benmi when the &ot was dpne P 155 

c2 
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Kot heli, thougli hell's black jaws in Bnnder part, 
G And breathe blue fíre, could more assanlt his heart. 
Confds*d, and struck with silence at the deed, 

A B He flies, bnt, tremfeling, fails to fly with speed. 

c D His steps the yonth pursues : the country lay 160 

E Perplex'd with roads, a servant show'd the way : 
F A river cross'd the path ; the passage o'er 

G H Was niee to find ; the servant trod before : 
I Long arme of oaks an open brídge snpplied, 
J And de^ the wayes beneath the bending glide. 165 
The yonth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 

E L Approach'd the careless goide, and thrast him in ; 

M N Plunging he &lls, and rising lifts his head, 

O p Then flashing tums, and sinks among the dead. 
A Wild, sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 170 

B o He bnrsts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
D * Detested wretch ! ' — ^bnt scarce his speech began, 
E When the strange partner seem'd no longer man : 
p His youthfdl íace grew more serenely sweet ; 

G H His róbe turn'd white, and flow'd npon his feet ; 176 
I I^iir ronnds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
J Celestial odonrs breathe throngh pnrpled air ; 

And wings, whose colonrs gĽtter'd on the day, 
E Wide at his back their gradnal plmnes display. 
L The form ethereal bursts npon his sight, 180 

M And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though lond at first the pilgfrim's passion grew, 

A B Sndden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
c Surprise in secret chains his words snspends, 
D And in a cabn his settHng temper ends. 185 

E Bui silence here the beauteons angel broke, 
F The voice of music ravished as he spoke. 

* Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice nnknown, 
A In sweet memoriál rise before the throne : 
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6 These charms suocess in our bright región fínd, 190 
G And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ;< 
D For this commission'd I forsook tbe áky, 
E p Nay, cease to koeel — thy fellow-servant I. 
A * Then know the tratli of gOTemment divine, 
B And let these scmples be no longer thine. . 195 

Á ' The Maker justly claims that world he made^ 
B In this the right of Providence is laid ;. 
C Its sacred majesty throngh all depends 

On nsing second means to work his ends :. 
D 'Tis thus, withdrawn in state ň*om human eje,^ 200 

The power exerts his attributes on high, 
E F Tonr actions nses, nor controlsyour will, 
G And bids the donbting sons of men be still;. 
A * What strange events can strike with more snr- 
prise 

Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
B Yet tanght by these, confess th' Almighty just, 206 
c And Yíhere yon can't unriddle, leam to trust ! 

* The great vain man, who far'd on costly food, 

Whose life was too Inxurions to be good ; 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 2io 

And forc'd Hs guests to moming dranghts of wine, 
A Has, with the cup, the graceless cnstom lost, 
!b g And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

*The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 

Ne'er mov'd in dutý to the wandering poor ; 215 

A With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 

That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
B Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
G And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
D Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 220 

With heaping coals of fire úpon its head ; 
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£ In the kind warmth the metal leams to glow, 

F And loose from dross, the silyer mns below. 

Á * LoDg had oor pions ňíend in virtae trod, 

B But now the child half-wean'd his heart from Qoá ; 

c Child of his age, for him he liv'd in pain, 225 

D And measnr'd hack his steps to earth again. 

E To what excesses had this dotage mn ! 

F But God, to sáre the father, took the son. 

Q To all but thee, in fíts he seem'd to go, 230 

H And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 
I Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 
A ' But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 235 

6 This night his treasur'd heaps he meant to steal, 
c And what a fund of charity would fail ! 
A ' Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this tríal o*er, 
BGD Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more/ 
A On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
B The ságe stood wondenng as the seraph flew. 240 

c Thus look'd Elisha, when, to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
D The fiery pomp asoending left the view ; 
E p The prophet gaz'd, and wish'd to foUow too. 245 

A The bendÍQg hermit here a prayer begun, 
B ' Lord ! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done ! ' 
c Then gladly tumingý sought his ancient plače, 
D And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 
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1. WUď] Wild plače, "wilderness. 

2. Hermiť] Lat. ereTiáta; Gr. ipiifiinis {eremtes), A man who 
retires from society and lives in solitude, usually from religious 
motiyes. 

5. With Chd] In spiritoal conununion with Grod. 

6. AU hi8 business consisted in praying to God, all his pľeasure in 
praising Him. 

9. That vice ahotäd triumph] Le. That vice did trinmph. Th'e words 
wotdd and ahovld were Anglo-Saxon imperfects indicative as well as 
Bubjunctiye, and their nsage as a pást tense in iúdirect statements even 
now survives in the Scotch language and some English provincial 
dialects, e.g., *■ The generál report is that he should háve said in confi- 
dence to Clifford that/ &c. (Hmne's History of England\ where the 
words ' that he should haye said ' are merely equivalent to ' that he 
said, or did say.* The nsage is paralleled in Germán, e.g., er sollgesagt 
habenj or, er habe gesagt, and may be compared with the employment of 
the optatiye in indirect statements in Greek. 

10. 8prung'] Caused to spring, raised ; the rerb is tised transitively, 
as in the nautical phrase * to spring a leak,' or the sporting phrase ' to 
spring a snipe,' &c. 

11. Certainprospeeť] I.e. of Heaven. 

12. Tenour'] General course or direction, from Lat. tenSrey to hold. 

13. Äo wherif ^c,'] The poet now introduces a simile, or comparison 
of what has just been described with some natiiral object. Here the 
calm holiness of the hermiťs life is likened to a smooth expanse of water. 
As the image of the sky and trees abore it are reflected in the water, so 
the image of Heayen is reflected in the hermiťs soul. As a stone 
thrown into the water distnrbs all these peacefol images, so the doubt 
which has arisen in the hermiťs mind disturbs all his calm contempla- 
tion of Heayen. 

16. Down bend, ^c] The banks appear inyerted in the water, and 
the trees depend or hang downwards. Lat. dependére, to hang down. 
16. Anstoering] Corresponding to the colours of the sky aboye. 
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21. Ťo dear] In order to clear. 

22. SfDains] A.S. Swán ; rustics, country people. 

23. Whose feetf ^c] I.e., who came to him when their da/s toil 
was done for spirituál counsel and blessing. 

26. ScaJUop] Fronounced skoľlup. A marine shell, something like 
an ojster. It is found in abundance on the coast of Falestine, and was 
formerly wom bj pilgrims as a mark that they had visited the Holý 
Land ; hence it afterwards became the recognised badge of pilgrims. 

27. The epithet rising would seem more naturally to belong to 
8un iihasíjoumey, *■ A rising joumey ' can only mean a joumey which 
' rose ' or adranced with the adrance of the sun ťhrough the skies. 

28. Sedate, ^c] Oalmly determined to ponder over all he saw, and 
to "watch each eyent with a view of drawing &om it conclusions which 
should ťhrow light úpon the doubt which was tormenting him. 

29. JVasteď] Spent 

32. Postinff] Trayelling -with speed : so Milton, * And post o'er land 
and oceán witíiout rest.' 

33. Ľecenť] Fleasing, gracefiil ; Lat. deceíM, becoming. 

36. 8ire] Properly, *father '; Lat. senior, elder; but used here as 
a title of honour, as the priests of the Eoman Oatholic church are styled 
*father.' 

38. Ľeceiveď] Beguiled or amused, so as to make the way appear 
shorter than it -was: so Wordsworth, *These occupations oá;entimes 
deceived The listless hour.* 

39. LotK] Unwilling. 

40. The pronoun 'they' has been omitted before *join' to suit the 
verše. 

41. Another srniUe : see note on line 13. The old man is compared 
to an aged elm tree, and the young man to the iyy that encirdes íl. 

47. Moon\ Le. moonlight. 

48. The language here is a little obscure. The description seems to 
refer to a path ynÚL grassy banks on either side, and on the top of the 
banks a row of trees, whose verdure is said to ' crown ' the sloping 
banks beneath them. 

49. Ľorné] Dwelling, mansion ; Lat. domus, a house. A poetical 
usage. The word is usually applied to a cupola or spherical roof, as 
* the dome of St. Paul's.* 

50. 8till\ The ordinary uses of this word, as an adverb meaning 
' eren now/ ' up to this time/ or as a conjunction meaning * nevertheless/ 
do not make múch sense here. There is an old usage of stiU in the 
sense of ' al-ways/ 'continually/ as in the followingpassage from Addison 
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(a cotemporary of Pamell)i ' The desire of fáme betrajs an ambitious 
man into indecencies that lessen his reputation. He is still afraid lest 
any of his actíons should be thrown away in priváte.* Šuch a meaning 
would Terjwell suít this passage and woold give effect to the repetition 
of the word in line 51. 

51, 52. Yet owing to the desire of the owner to be praised for the 
magnifícence of his house, the kindness he showed to strangers always 
proyed itself to be the mere empty ostentation of a luxurious easy man. 
VaiTit hollow, devoid of reál feelings of charity ; Lat. vanitSt empty. 

56. The entertainment they received was more than vas needed for 
showing hospitality to mere strangers. 

57. Drotvn] A good instance of the poetic figúre called a metaphor. 

* A metaphor is a figúre that expresses or suggests the resemblance of 
two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute, adjunct, or 
action of the one, directly to the other.' In the present čase a resem- 
blance is suggested between putting an end to toil by sleep and putting 
an end to life by drowning. 

58. Stmk'] This word is no doubt meant to continue the metaphor, 
though it is open to the chargé of introducing some confusion in the 
thought. In line ô7 it is * the da/s long toil * which the men are said 
to drown ; in line Ô8 it is the men themselves who are sunk (see intio- 
ductory notice of Pamell's poetry). 

59. *IÍ8] It is ; the elision of letters from the beginning of a -word 
is called a^hceresiSf as "tis* for < it is' ; Írom the middle syncope^ as 
' o*er ' for * over ' ; from the end apocope, as * tho' * for * though/ 

60. Canaľ] Properly an artifícial watercourse; see note on line 61. 
ZepÄyr] Properly the west wind ; Lat. zephyrus ; but used poetically for 
any soft gentle breeze. 

61. Parterre] A Erench word, from par, on ; terre, earth, usually 
applied to artifidal arrangements of turf and flower beds. Both this 
word and 'canals* in line 60 háve perhaps been purposely chosen, in 
allusion to the omamental grounds surrounding the house. 

62. To banish'] In order to banish. 

63. The ccdľ] The invitation given by retuming daylight and the 
gentle rustling of the wind. 

65. Iaís(síou8\ Sweet, delicious ; probably a corruption of the word 

* luxurious.' 

68. But here means except, * But is primarily a paiticiple, being a 
contraction of bután, to be without ; hence except or excepting. When 
but means except it is a preposition; when it means <m/^it is an adverb.* 
M<Leod. 
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69. Guis$] Way or manner : so Pope — 

* The swain replied, " It never was our ffmse 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise." ' 

Usually the word means extemal appearancé, dress, bebaviour. 

70. Purloineď] Stole, 

71. Another simile; seenote on line 13. As a travďkr seeing a 
glistening serpent in his path stops short and shrinks out of its way, 
and continues his joumey in faintness and fear, so the hermit stops and 
shrinks in horror and alarm from the youth, -when the latter displays 
the cup he has stolen. 

73. Ľisordereď] Discomposed in mind, £rightened. 

78. Ihirsť] Pást tense of the verb * to dare.' Part^ part company, 
separáte. 

79. He lifts his e3res to heayen, and thinks it hard that the generons 
hospitality of their entertainer shonld meet with so base a retnm as the 
theft of his cup. This incident would probably serve to confirm his 
fear that vice was the ruling power in this world. 

81. Pass] Proceed, joumey, 

82. Sablé] Black. 

83. Presageď] Foretold ; the verb is pronounced pré-ságe', the noun 
pre'ságe. 

84. Covert] Shelter. 

86. 8eať] House, mansion ; as we talk of ' a gentleman's country seat* 

88. Unimproveď] Uncultivated. 

89. T^morous] A^ľaid; i.e. afraidof spendingmoneyuponimprove- 
ments. 

90. CrTiping] Miserly. 

98. This was the first tíme he had ever welcomed in a stranger. 
TkreskolcCl Old English threswoldy properly the plank, stone, or piece 
of timber which lies at the bottom of a door. Hence used in poetiy 
for the door itself. 

102. And restores the natural warmth to their limbs; faggot is 
nominative to recaUa, 

103. Eager] Sharp, sour. 

104. Hardlif granteď] Grudgingly given, or given in veiy small 
quantity. 

106. Ready] Quick, immediate. 

107. StiU remarJc] Silent observation. 

109. ^Wtyf he said to himself, ' should šuch a man lock up in his 
chests the wealth that is so useless to him, but which would be of 
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semce to a thovsand poorer people ? ' This nnequal distribution of 
wealth in the world would be a second piece of evidence to the hermiťs 
mind that vice was the níling pover. 

112. Settting] Growing composed. He wae just reooyering from 
the fihock and surpríse of his preTÍous reflections. 

113. Vesť] Oloak or dress. Lat. t;e9ťi«, a garment. 

114. Supply wMch before * the generous landlord.* 
118. Opes] Poetical for opens. AsivTe\ Blue. 

121. Courtil Invites. 

122. Weary] Old, wom out by age. 

123. Wroughť] Pást tense of the verb *to work'; it means, was 
tossed about, agitated or troubled, as we talk of a ship working in a 
heavy sea. 

124. Travd] Porhaps the samé word as travail, i.e. pain, labour. 
It may, howerer, without impropriety, be used in its ordinary sense of 
journey, referring to the swift traTelling of the mind, now in one direc- 
tion, now in another. 

126. His stealing the cnp was an act of vice, his bestowing it on 
the churlish landlord an act of mere madness. 

127. That J the vice. 2%Í8y the madness. 

128. The varioua BhoW8\ The various spectacles of which he has 
been witness, and which serve as conflicting pieces (tf evidence as regards 
the truth he wishes to ascertain. 

129. Invdvé\ Cover up, enwrap. 
133. Idly\ Uselessly. 

134- ô. The house and grounds seemed to show the disposition of 
their owner ; contentod with his lot, and kind for yirtue's sake, not for 
the sake of praise. 

138-9. The courteous master listens to their greeting, which was 
bestowed in respectfol langaage and with modest demeanonr, and thus 
replies to it. 

140-4. To God, who gives us all things, I give up part of my 
possessions, without either feeling yain of the act, or grudging the loss 
it causes me. You come from God ; for Him aocept now part of that 
which I give Him, in the shape of a frank and sober welcome, worth 
fíBir more than a merely costly one. 

146. Grave househóld^ The servants of the household with grave 
demeanour suitable to the occasion. Repair] Go, betake themselves. 
Lat. repatriare, to return to one*s country; Fr. repairer, The word 
has no connection with ' repair,' meaning to restore or mend. Lat. re- 
parare ; Fr. réparer^ 
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149. Ľappleď] Varíegated, spotted, in alludon to the appearance 
which the sky presents at Bunrise. 

150. Part] Depart, as in line 106. 

162. WrUhed] Twisted. 

156. Another metaphor, snggesting the resemblance of hell to a 
monster with wide open jaws. 

163. ^tce] Difficult. 

164. Open] Not railed in on either side. 

165. Bending] The oaken branches which bent under their weight ; 
or the word maj be used in a generál sense of the bending arch of a 
bridge. 

176. Invesť] Clothe. 

177. CeUstiaľ] Heavenly. 

178. On theday] The daylight forms a sort of background on 
^hich the colours stand out. 

179. Gradxtaľ] Slowly nnfolding. 

180. Ethereal] Heavenlj. Lat. <Btheri the upper air. 

183. Wisť] Knew, pást tense of the old verb, * to wia* 

184. Another metaphor; Surprise suspends his words in secret 
chains, i.e. prevents the words falling &om his lips, as natural objects 
are prevented by a chain from falling to the ground. 

186. SetUing] See note on line 112. 

187. His musical voice enraptured the ear as he spoke. 
189. Throne] The throne of God. 

195. Theae scru^^les] The doubts the hermit had been enter- 
taining. 

196. See introductory paraphrase of the poém for explanation of the 
following passage. 

197. In this] I.e. in the fact of His having made the world. 

201. Attributes] Inherent qualities, šuch as omnipotence, omni- 
science, &c. 

203. Be still] Befrain from doubting. 

206. This line is the key-note of the whole explanation, and meets 
the difficulty which had disqnieted the hermit. The sight of injustice, 
cruelty, dishonesty, and other vices, often meeting with success, had led 
him to belieye that the Euler of the world was perhaps not the God of 
jnstice and mercy he had all his life worshipped. The divine messenger 
now assures him that even when vice seems successful the Almighty is 
working out His own just and good purposes. 

207. Unriddle'] Solve or ezplain the mystery. 

220. SuUen] Duli, heavy. This verše introduces another simile. 
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225. Half'Weaneď] Almos^ estranged or alienated. 

226. In pain] In painftil aiudety. 

228. Ľotoffe] Weak or foolish affection; the term is usually 
s^plied to the mental -weakness of second childhood. 

234. Wrack] For wreck. 

237. What rast sums of money now spent by the ownev in works of 
charity woold be lost. 

239. Resiffn] Besign thyself to GK>d. 

242. Another simile. 
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*^* In most systems of analysis the word * sentence ' is nsed in two 
senses, (i.) as a combination of words expressing a single thonght^ con- 
taining one subject and one predicate, and called by way of distinction 
the Simple Sentence ; (ii.) a nnmber of simple sentences connected by 
conjunctions, adverbs, or relative words, and called respectively Com- 
pound Sentences, or Complex Sentences, according as the connectives are 
co-ordinative or subordinative words. In the present work the word is 
used only in the first of ťhese meanings, the tfirms Compound Group 
and Complex Group being reserved for what are ordinarily called Com- 
pound and Complex Sentences. 



1. The three opening phrases, far in a wUd, unknovm to ptiblic view, 
and /rom youth to age, may be considered as adverbials of plače, man- 
ner, and tíme, respectively. 

3. The mo88 waa his beď] This is an instance of what is called a 
* conveitible proposition,' that is, one of which the subject and comple- 
ment may be made to change places without altering the sense. It 
makes no difference whether we say, the moas was his bed^ or his bed Wds 
the nioss. In analysing šuch sentences it mušt be remembered that the 
subject is always the (previously) best knoum of the two terms : it always 
refers to something of which a previous knowledge is assumed. Now a 
man's bed, dwelling, food, drink, business, and pleasure, are assumed as 
necessary features in describing his life and habits — múch more neces- 
sáry, at any rate, than moss, caye, fruits, &c. — and therefore in lines 
3-6 these words are to be taken as the subjects of their respective 
sentences. 

6. BeTnotefrommanl Attributive phraseto Äe. 

7. The phrases a life so sacred, and stich serene repose, are each the 
subject of the verb seemed in line S. They should be taken both together 
as a double subject. 

8. Heaven itself] Appositional complement, see § 9 i. page 3. Till 
one suffffestion rose] Adverbial sentence of time, subordinate to the 
preceding sentence. 
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9. That . . . triumpU] SubstantÍTal sentence in apposition to * sug- 
gestioD,' and ťberefore subordinaté to * till one suggestion rose.' Virtue 
vice óbey^that virtue shotdd obey vice ; co-ordinate to * that vice should 
trimnph/ and subordinaté to * till one suggestion rose/ 

10. Of Providenc^s swaý] Attributive phrase to * doubt.* 

11. A certaia prospecf\ Object after * boast,* 

12. Lost] Appositive complement, or 'is losť maybetak^n together 
as a passive verb. 

13. So] Adverbial belonging to b, f, and g. Whenj ^c. , . . breast] 
Adverbial sentence of tíme, subordinaté to e, f, and g. Impresť] JBest 
taken as attribute to object ' image.' 

lô. Ľ&pending means ' in depending fashion/ and should be con- 
sidered an adverbial, the usage corresponding to the coustant employ-* 
ment in Latin, and other languages, of an adjective for an adverb. In 
šuch sentences as * to grow ricÄ,' ' to grow tall^^ &c., the adjective fol- 
lowing grow is an appositional complement. 

17. Biď] Connective uniting the preceding sentences with lines 18-20. 
If a stone . . . divide] Sentences introduced by if express a condition, 
and mušt be classed among adverbial sentences of cause. But if meaning 
whetheTj as in line 22, introduces a substantival sentence. 

19, 20. GlimmeHng fragrnents of a broken sun^ banks, treeSj and skies] 
All these words mušt be taken together as a compound subject to run^ 
. 21, 22. Adverbials of cause [see § 8, note^ page 3] to 'he quits his celí.' 

22. If hoohs . . . righť] Substantival clause [since %f here means 
whether. See DaJgleish's Analysis, §§ ôô, Ô6] standing as object to 
* find ' in the phrase ' to find,' and therefore subordinaté to ' he ^[uits his 
celí.' Také * books or swains ' as a compound subject. 

23. Sentence causatively co-ordinate [Dalgleish, §83] to the preceding. 

24. Whose . . . dew] Attributíve sentence to ' swains,' and therefore 
subordinaté to line 23. 

28. JSedate . . . evenť] Attributive phrases to he, the subject of the 
preceding sentences. 

31. ' When' introduces an adverbial sentence of tíme subordinaté to c. 

32. ' Came postíng ' may be taken together as a single verb. 

34. 8ofť] Adjective used as adverb. 

35. Father] Nominatíve addressed ; see note on page 37. 

39, 40. Till theyjoin in hearť] Adverbial sentence of tíme, subordinaté 
to I, J, and x. Eaoh . . . parť] Attributive phrases to tke^^ the subject 
of *join.' WhUe . . . differ] Adverbial sentence subordinaté to Hhey 
join in heart.' 

45. Beposé] Infinitíve complement after * bid ' [see § 9, iii. d, page 4]. 
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46. Wken usuallj (as in Hne 31) introduces a Bubordinate sentence, 
but here it only means * and then/ and mnst be considered as co-ordi- 
native. 

49. Supply that after ' cbanced.' The whole passage from * that the 
noble master' &c. to * horne' in line 50 is a substantiyal sentence, 
standing as subject to * chanced.' It, appositíonal complement [§ 9 i. 
(a) note, page 3]. 

ôl. Yeť\ Co-ordinatiye conjunction. 

52. The. . . . easé] Appositíonal complement, proved being a copula 
verb. 

Ô8. Attributives to the subject they, 

62. To banish] Adverbial of cause. 

65. A gólden góbleť] Object after * graced.* 

66. Attrib. sentence to g. * Which ' is object after * taste/ but mušt 
not be placed in the Object Column of the Analysis. Seenote on line 86. 

68. But the landlord] Attrib. phrase to *none.' 

71-76. This passage is analysed at full length in the introduction. 

78. Bv;t is here a co-ordinatíre conjunction. 

79. Harď] Appositíonal complement, agreeing with * it.' 

80. Substantiyal sentence in apposition to ' it,' and therefore sub- 
ordinate to o. 

81. WhUe . . . pass] Adyerbial sentence of tíme, subordinate to ' the 
sun his glory shrouds.* 

84. To coverť] Adyerbial of plače after * scud.* 

86. Wamed by the signs] Attrib. phrase to * the wandering pair.* 

86. Adyerbial of cause to e [see § 8, note, page 3]. Beware of 
describing adyerbials belonging only to particular terpis of the sentence, 
as though they belonged to the whole sentence : here, for instance, the 
words ' at a neighbouring seat ' form, strictíy speaking, an adyerbial, 
but as they only belong to the yerb ' seek,' which is not the predlcate, 
they mušt be taken with the words * to seek for shelter' as one phrase, 
and not described as a separáte adyerbial to e. 

88. And it was atrong, ^c] Také * strong and large and unimproyed 
around ' together as appos. complement. 

91. Adyerbial sentence of tíme, subordinate to a. 

93. Mixed with showera] Attributiye to * lightning.* 

96. Attributiye phrases to * they.' 

98. Insert that before his. * That his threshoWfirstreceiyed a guest,' 
is a substantiyal sentence standing as subject of <was,' and therefore 
subordinate to * it was then.' ' It ' is appositional comp., see note on 
Unes 49, 60. 
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100. WelcoTnes in go together, forming a transitive yerb. 

104. Také both the clauses in this line together as a compound 
subject. 'Each hardly granted/ in 104, is an attríb. phrase to the subject 
in previous line. To dine] Infínitiye complement. 

109. And wh^t ^c] Subord, sentence to * within himself he cried/ 
because object of the verb * cried.' 

110. Supply which before *a thonsand,* forming an attributive 
sentence. 

111-116. These lines háve been analysed at fall length in the intro^ 
duction. 

119.' Afresher green] Object after * display.* 

1 20. Glittering as they treTnble] Attríb. to they, the subject tinderstood 
of * cheer.' 

121. Také 'from their poor retreať as adverbial of plače, not prep. 
complement. [See § 10, page 4.] 

123. While hence they toalk'] Adverbial sentence of time, subordi- 
nate to ▲. 

124. Adverbial to * wrought.' 

125. Without their cause'] An attríbntive phrase equivalentto ' cause- 
less,' and to be regarded, therefore, as an appositional complement. 

127-8. He, subject ; goes^ verb. All the remaining words may be 
taken as attributives to ' he.' 

130. Také * plače to lie * as the object. * To lie,* does not belong to 
the verb * want ' either as complement or adverbial, but is an attríbutive 
of * plače.* [See § 6, 4, p. 2]. 

133. Appositiye complements together with 'neat'of p. But the 
line may be also resolved into two sentences copulatively co-ordinate 
to F, and alternatively co-ordinate to one another ; * And neither vhis 
it poorly low, nor was it idly great.' [See Dalgleish's Analysis, §§ 80, 
81.j 

134. Beware of putting ' its master's tum of minď as object of the sen- 
tence. It is only object after *8peak,' which is not the principál verb 
of the sentence. The analysis of the sentence is as follows: tY, subject 
seemedf verb, to speak, ^c, . . . virtue kindj infínitive complement 
with adjuncts. 

138. Object aft«r 'hears' in line 139. Do not make ' with modest 
guise ' an adverbial of the sentence, as it does not belong to the princi- 
pál verb * hears,' but to * bestowed.* 

141. To hini] Dative complement. Who. . . . aU] Attríb. sentence 
to * him,' and subordinate to ▲. 

143. Apposition to *it' in the previous line. 
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144. Spread] Infinitive coinplement==to be spread. 
14Ô. Ofvirtue] Prepositional complement. 

146. When here, as in line 46, means *and then ; ' the sentence fol> 
lowing is therefore co-ordinative. 

147. JVamed hy a beU] Attaributive phraseto *grave householď in 
the previous Hne. 

149. Také 'strong for toiľ as one phrase, appositional complement 
after * was.* 

150. Before .... parť\ Adverbial sentence of tíme, suboidinate 
to c. 

lôl. Where .... slepí] Adverbial sentence of plače, suboidinate 
to c. 

1Ô3. The interjectional phrases in this and the next line do not form 
integrál parts of the sentence, and are not included in the analysis. 
[See note at end of poém.] 

lôô. How] Interrogatiye adverbial of manner. When .... done] 
Adverbial sentence of time. 

156-7. Though .... fire"] • Though,* indicates concession, and there- 
fore introduces adverbial sentences of cause. Could assault] If these 
words be taken together as a mood of the verb, * his heart * i s object ; if 

• could ' is taken by itself as the principál verb, • his heart ' merely forms 
part of the phrase 'assault his heart,' infinitive complement after 

* could.' 

159. With speedj belongs not to the principál verb ' fails,* but forms 
part of the phrase 'to fly with speed,' infinitive complement after 
fails. 

1 63. To findj is an attrib. phrase qualifying ' nice : * the whole phrase 
' nice to find,' forms an appositional complement. 

166. Who] Introduces an attributive sentence. 

172. When] See note on lines46 and 146. 

174. Grew is here a copula verb, and takes an appositional comple- 
ment. 

175. Tumed is also a copula verb here. 

182. Though] Concessive con j unction introdudng adverbial sentence 
of cause. 

183. Sudden] For suddenly, adverbial. What to do] Substantival 
sentence, subordinate to b. 

187. As he spoke] Adverbial sentence of time. 

191. To cakn thy mind] See § 8, note, 

192. For this, may be taken either with * forsook ' or * commissioned * ; 
in the former čase it is an adverbial of cause belonging to the sentence, 
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in the latter it is merely part of the attributive phrase * for thÍ8 com- 
missioned/ 

193. Nay\ Ad inteijectional particle. Ceaae] I.e. cease thou\ the 
subject of imperatives is often understood; see § 1, note. 

104. Know] See preceding note. 

195. Be thine] Infinitive complement, irith complementary ad- 
junct. 

196. He made = *which he made/ attributive sentence. 
199. Prepositional complement after 'depends.* 
200-1. See note on Hne 98. 

202. Nor]=but not, and introduces a co-ordinate sentence. 

203. Be stiiq See § 3, b. 

204. With more fiwrp^^ belongs to * strike, not to *can,' and mušt 
not therefore be put as adverbial to the sentence, unless ' can strike ' be 
joined as one verb. 

205. Than those wkichl == than those can strike which : * than * is an 
adverb of comparison, and therefore introduces an adverbial sentence 
of manner. 

206. Just] Appositional complement after a verb of ealling or 
speaking ; see § 9, h. 

208. The great vain man^ which is subjcct of a, is followed by four 
attributive sentences ending with line 211. 

213. But with less of cost]=s* but he welcomes with less of cost^ co- 
ordinate sentence to b. 

214. The mean suspicious wretchl Is in apposition to, and therefore 
to be considered attribute of, the word ' him' in line 216. Whose .... 
poor] Attrib. sentence qualifying * the mean suspicious wretch,' and there- 
fore subordinate to a. 

216. With him] Expresses accompaniment, and may therefore be 
adverbial of manner (Dalgleish, § 37), but it may also be regarded as 
prepositional complement. 

217. That heaven can bless] Substantival phrase belonging to the 
causal adverbial ' to teach his mind,* and subordinate to a. Ifrnartals 
wiU be kinď] Adv. sent of cause (since if expresses a condition)^ subor- 
dinate to ' that heaven can bless.' 

218. 219. See Introduction. 

225. From God] Dative complement, which, in English as well as in 
the corresponding constraction in Latin, may indicate separation from 
as well as addition to ; see § 9, ii. 

226. ChUd of his age] Apposition to ' him : ' také * for him, child of 
his age,' as a single phrase. 
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230. Analysed at length in the introduction. 

231. To deal the blow] Subject; U (in Hwaa) and my ministry, appa- 
sitional complements. 

233. That the punishment wasjusť] Substantiyal sentence. 

236. Adv. sent. of canse ; supply t/l 

238. Tkis trial o*er\ Nominative absolute, see § 8, note. 

247' '^9 it ÍB in heaven\ Adv. sent. of manner. 
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NOTE ON THE ' NOMINATIVE ADDRESSED: 

SucH sentences as * " Father, hail," he cried/ • " Detested wretch," ' 

* Sweet Aubum, loveliest village of the plain,* &c., are usually called 
nominatives addresäed, and not being considered integrál parts of the 
sentence, are excluded from a plače in its analysis. Since however the 
sentence would often be rendered quite incomplete and meaningless 
by their exdusion, it would be of advantage to fínd for them a plače in 
the analysis, wherever practicable. 

In sneh a sentence as * *' Hail, my son," the reverend sire replied,' the 
vords, * Hail, my son,' should, strictly speaking, be considered objects 
of the verb * replied.' It is true that * replied ' is an intransitire verb, 
but intransitive verbs admit an object of kindred meaning after them, 
e.g. he runs a race, and the words of a reply would fall under this 
head. 

In sentences where the ' nominative addressed ' does not follow the 
verb, it wiU generally be found to stand in apposition to the subject or 
some adjunct of the subject, as, ' Christians, awake.' Here ' Christians ' 
is in apposition to y e, the imderstood subject of * awake/ * Sweet 
Aubum ! parent of the blissf ul hour, Thy glades forlom confess the 
tyranťs power.' Here • Sweet Aubum ! parent of the blissfol hour ' is 
in apposition to thee contained by implication in the possessive pronoun 

• thy * w\ÁQíh.^of thee. 

Purely interjectional words when following verbs may be taken as 
their object ; when otherwise, they cannot often be easily included in 
the analysis. 
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